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Erskine  College,  Sept.  17,  1845. 
Mr.  a.  C.  Garlington: 

Sir : — The  Euphemian  Society,  considering  it  their 
duty,  have  appointed  the  undersigned  their  Committee  to  express  the  satis- 
faction and  pleasure  that  your  excellent  and  appropriate  Address  produced, 
and  desire  a  copy  of  the  same  for  publication,  that  the  benefit  accruing 
therefrom  may  not  be  confined  to  this  day's  auditory,  but  may  be  laid  be- 
fore an  inteligent  public. 

Hoping  you  will  accede  to  their  request,  we  remain  most  respectfully, 
Yours,  &c. 

J.  STRONG  REID, 

H.  TFIOMPSON  SLOAN,       S  Cmmittec. 

L.  TILLOTSON  LINDSAY, 


-] 


Due  West  Corner,  Sept.  17,  1845. 
Gentlrmm: — Your  polite  and  flattering  note,  expressing  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Euphemian  Society  at  the  Address  I  had  this  day  the  honor  of  de- 
livering, and  requesting  a  copy  of  the  same  for  publication,  was  received. — 
Established  precedent,  and  a  desire  to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  the  Society, 
render  it  necessary  that  I  should  comply  with  this  request.  I  therefore  place 
the  Address  at  j'our  disposal.  Be  pleased  to  present  to  the  Society  my 
thanks  for  this  renewed  mark  of  its  favor,  and  my  best  wishes  for  its  pros- 
perity, and  accept  for  yourselves,  individually,  my  prayer  for  your  health 

and  happiness. 

I  remain  yours,  sincerelv, 

■^  A.  C.  GARLINGTON. 

Messrs.  J.  S.  Reid,  H.  T.  Sloan,  L.  T.  Lindsay,  Conwiiitee. 


ADDRESS. 


Among  the  various  attempts,  which  in  modern  times  have  been  made,  to 
establish  popular  Government,  that  of  the  founders  of  our  own  Repuhlic 
presents  the  only  example  which  has  proved  successful.  In  other  lands, 
the  ancient  Despotisms  were  broken  up  only  to  be  succeeded  by  a  state  of 
things,  in  many  instances,  more  deplorable  than  that  from  which  it  had 
been  attempted  to  escape.  Anarchy  and  confusion,  followed,  in  some  in- 
stances, by  crimes  and  excesses  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the  world, 
have  succeeded  the  overthrow  of  the  ancient  order  of  things.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  energy  of  military  despotisms  could  alone  be  sufficient 
to  check  the  disorders  which  had  arisen.  Accordingly,  a  relapse  into  this 
form  of  government  has,  in  such  instances,  uniformly  taken  place.  Under 
the  new  systems  which  had  been  erected,  the  sovereign  power  was  too 
weak  to  protect  men  from  the  tyranny  of  their  fellow  men.  The  people, 
therefore,  were  soon  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  the  designs  of  the  first  military 
usurper  that  arose,  and  to  seek  shelter  from  their  manifold  troubles  under 
the  strong  arm  of  military  power.  The  forms  of  Republicanism,  which 
had  been  erected,  were  either  swept  away  in  the  reactions  which  ensued 
towards  stronger  systems  of  government,  or  remained  mere  forms,  without 
the  spirit  of  lil)erty  to  animate  them.  Far  different  has  been  the  result 
of  the  establishment  of  our  institutions.  Neither  in  their  origin  nor  their 
progress,  have  they  involved  our  people  in  any  crimes  or  excesses. 
Without  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of  blood,  was  the  spectacle,  unexampled  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  exhibited  of  a  mighty  people  meeting  to  ratify 
a  new  system  of  Government,  an  end  that  had  previously  been  accom- 
plished only  through  civil  wars,  blood  and  carnage.  And  during  the  sixty 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  that  system  went  into  operation,  all  the 
great  ends,  for  which  civil  government  is  instituted  among  men,  have  been 
secured  in  a  more  perfect  and  impartial  manner  than  has  heretofore  been 
attained.  The  rights  of  person  and  property  have  been  placed  upon  a 
safe  and  permanent  foundation.  These  objects,  indeed,  have  been  secured 
elsewhere,  and  under  other  forms,  with  some  degree  of  justice  and  equality. 
But  America  is  entitled  to  the  proud  distinction  of  having  first  completely 
emancipated  the  human  mind  from  the  fetters  which  had  been  fastened 
upon  it ;  of  having  thrown  the  shield  of  security  over  its  rights,  as  well  as 
the  rights  of  person  and  property.  Ours  is  emphatically  the  only  land,  in 
which  the  rights  of  conscience  have  been  thoroughly  vindicated,  and  im- 
partially secured.  It  is  not  denied  that  advances  had  been  made  towards 
the  consummation  of  this  object.  Long  before  had  the  principles  of  tol- 
eration been  advanced,  and  advocated  in  the  speculations  of  illustrious 
philosophers.  Indeed,  whatever  of  religious  liberty  the  world  now  enjoys, 
may  be  traced  back  to  the  announcement  hy  Luther  of  the  sublime  princi- 
ple that  virtue  and  true  piety  consist  not  in  forms  and  outward  actions, 
but  must  proceed  from  the  hearts  and  understandings  of  men — the  princi- 
ple, by  the  power  of  which,  he  struck  a  mortal  blow  at  superstition,  and 
achieved  the  great  reformation.  This  truth  vindicated  in  the  clearest 
manner  the  natural  unfitness  of  those  higher  and  purer  principles  of  action 
to  be  associated  with  civil  power ;  since  force  can  aiiect  the  actions  only 


of  men,  and  has  indeed  no  means  of  going  further,  or  of  pushing  its  scru- 
tiny into  the  realms  of  thought,  in  which  reasoning  addressed  to  the  under- 
standing and  persuasion  to  the  heart  alone  can  hold  dominion.  But  the 
principle  which  had  been  thus  speculatively  set  forth,  had  never  been  ful- 
ly carried  into  practical  operation.  The  glory  of  stripping  it  in  practice  of 
the  prejudice  and  bigotry,  with  which  it  was  allied  when  it  first  came  forth, 
and  by  which  it  long  continued  to  be  obscured  and  contaminated,  was  re- 
served to  the  founders  of  our  system,  who  followed  it  out  to  all  its  legiti- 
mate consequences,  by  totally  dissevering  the  alliance  of  Church  and  State, 
an  institution,  which,  however  indispensably  necessary  it  may  be  in  some 
instances  from  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  to  whatever  degree  it  may 
have  been  combined  with  toleration,  has  never  existed,  and  probably  never 
will  exist  without  impugning  the  rights  of  conscience.  Nor  have  the 
rights  of  conscience  been  vindicated  at  the  expense  of  religion  and  morali- 
ty. These  have  been  more  fully  supported,  and  in  a  higher  state  of  purity 
and  excellence,  by  voluntary  contributions,  than  if  a  magnificent  church 
in  alliance  with  the  civil  power  had  been  erected  under  the  control  and 
patronage  of  Government.  And  thus  has  been  proved  by  experience  the 
expediency  of  what,  a  priori,  might  have  been  inferred  to  be  essential  to 
impartial  religious  liberty. 

13ut  in  illustrating  the  success  of  our  institutions,  we  may  appeal  not 
only  to  the  indisputable  fact,  that  they  have  impartially  secured  the  rights 
of  person,  property  and  conscience,  which  constitute  the  essential  function 
of  all  Governments,  but  also  to  the  prosperity  and  happiness  which  they 
have  diffused,  and  to  the  uni)recedented  advancement  of  our  country  in 
all  the  elements  of  national  greatness.  The  increase  of  population  is  the 
index  of  the  condition  of  a  people,  in  respect  to  the  means  of  personal  com- 
fort and  enjoyment.  Our  poj^ulution  has  increased  with  unparalleled  rapid- 
ity. It  has  swelled  and  rolled  its  tide  over  the  vast  and  fertile  valley  of  the 
Mississippi ;  carrying  in  its  course  the  blessings  of  civilization,  and  studding 
with  towns  and  flourishing  villages  regions,  sixty  years  ago,  the  haunts  of 
savages.  The  prosperity  of  all  branches  of  industry  must  have  been  a  ne- 
cessary condition  to  such  a  rapid  increase.  Our  Agriculture,  accordingly, 
in  its  progress  has  caused  the  majestic  forest  to  recede,  until  now  the  wood- 
man's axe  and  the  farmer's  song  mingle  their  sound  with  the  roar  of  Mis- 
souri's waters,  and  in  the  value  and  variety  of  its  productions  is  surpassed 
by  that  of  no  other  land  ;  and  our  Commerce,  though  small  in  the  begin- 
ning, has  extended  itself,  until  its  sails  whiten  every  sea  in  every  quarter 
of  the  globe,  and  we  acknowledge  no  superior  in  this  branch  of  industry, 
save  the  queen  of  the  ocean.  Science  and  Art,  Religion  and  Letters  have 
shed  their  rosy  hues  over  an  extent  of  country  unequalled  by  Rome  in  her 
palmiest  days.  These  results  we  cannot  attribute  to  the  natural  resour- 
ces of  our  country,  unless  the  same  results  were  visible  in  all  parts  of  the 
new  world  which  the  hand  of  civilization  has  reached,  and  which  are  equal 
or  superior  in  this  respect  to  the  position  we  occupy.  Unless  our  institu- 
tions had  performed  their  functions  ;  unless  our  people  had  been  shielded 
from  injustice,  whether  from  without  or  from  within,  and  lived  in  the  secure 
enjoyment  of  their  rights  under  a  system  of  wise  and  equal  laws,  these 
glorious  results  could  not  have  been  accomplished.  But  it  is  unnecessary 
here  to  dwell  upon  this  point.  No  American  can  lack  the  evidence  of  the 
preeminent  success  of  the  institutions  under  which  he  has  lived,  and  the 
inestimable  blessings  of  which  he  has  enjoyed.  Their  success  is  written 
upon  brows  which  the  seal  of  bondage  has  never  polluted,  and  upon  hearts 
warm  with  patriotic  pride  and  the  love  of  liberty.     And   it  has  been  dis- 


puted  only  by  those  who  were  blinded  with  ignorance  or  prejudioe,  or  who 
like  Mr.  Alison,  have  approached  the  examination  of  our  Government, 
with  preconceived  notions  drawn  from  the  failure  of  the  Republican  sys- 
tem elsewhere.  The  success  of  our  system  being  then  an  indisputablo 
fact,  it  becomes  important  and  interesting  to  enquire,  what  have  been  the 
causes  of  this  success  ?  what  have  been  those  circumstances  which  amid 
the  fiilure  of  so  many  other  attempts  to  establish  popular  government,  have 
conducted  our  people  through  all  difficulties  and  trials,  and  preserved  them 
from  the  anarchy  and  confusion  in  which  other  conmiunities  were  involved. 
As  far  as  we  shall  be  able  to  answer  these  questions,  shall  we  be  able..to 
discover  the  conditions  upon  which  our  Republican  system  has  depended 
for  success,  and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  preserved  and  transmitted 
unimpaired  to  future  generations.  In  answering  these  questions,  many,  no 
doubt,  would  point  to  the  written  constitutions  under  which  we  live,  and  to 
the  wisdom  and  foresight  of  those  illustrious  statesmen  by  whom  they  were 
drawn,  and  be  disposed  to  refer  to  these  causes  the  success  of  our  institu- 
tions. The  importance  of  written  constitutions,  as  a  means  of  preservino- 
those  forms,  by  the  observance  of  which,  the  liberties  of  mankind  are  se- 
cured, is  not  to  be  denied.  Nor  can  we  doubt  that  the  agency  of  a  small 
number  of  individuals,  or  even  single  individuals  exerts  an  important  in- 
fluence in  human  affairs,  and  upon  the  destinies  of  nations.  For  to  sup- 
pose that  no  change  in  the  course  of  events  can  be  effected  by  individual 
effort,  would  be  to  ascribe  every  event  to  chance,  or  a  blind  and  unavoid- 
able destiny.  There  have  been  those,  the  impress  of  whose  genius  was 
deeply  engraven  upon  the  age  that  gave  them  birth,  wlio  moved  before 
them  the  tide  of  progress,  and  whose  names,  together  with  their  toils  and 
struggles  have  been  immortalized  in  the  memory  of  posterity.  And 
palsied  be  that  hand,  which  would  steal  one  leaflet  from  the  garlands 
which  hang  upon  the  honored  tombs  of  the  venerable  founders  of  our  Re- 
public ! 

But  by  far  too  much  importance  is  commonly  attached  to  the  efficiency 
of  written  constitutions,  and  by  far  too  much  influence  ascribed  to  the 
agency  of  individuals  in  the  constructions  of  those  governments  which 
have  proved  effi;ctual  and  permanent.  From  the  fact,  that  a  people  live 
under  constitutional  forms  nothing  can  be  inferred  as  to  the  spirit  of  the 
actual  government.  To  suppose  that  liberty  is  to  be  found  in  forms, 
would  be  to  confound  means  with  ends,  the  shadow  with  the  substance. 
Constitutions  are  the  prescribed  modes,  in  which  it  is  intended,  the  sover- 
eign power  should  be  exerted,  and  by  which  it  is  intended,  the  action  of 
the  government  should  be  limited.  But  they  are  of  use  only  so  far  as  thev 
accomplish  these  purposes.  If  they  are  not  regarded,  and  the  action  of 
the  government  not  conformed  to  thein  ;  if  those  entrusted  with  power 
trample  upon  those  sacred  limitations  of  authority,  they  are  so  much 
waste  paper  and  idle  words.  Under  such  circumstances  the  spirit  of  des- 
potism will  preside  under  the  forms  of  liberty,  the  very  essence  of  despot- 
ism consisting  in  the  ability  of  rulers  to  disregard  every  obstacle  to  the 
accomplishment  of  their  will.  If  constitutions  are  to  beany  thing  more 
than  mere  words,  they  must  be  observed,  and  there  must  exist  somewhere 
the  power  to  enforce  their  observance.  This  important  function  must 
ultimately,  in  all  cases,  devolve  upon  the  people  themselves.  Everything, 
therefore,  depends  upon  the  people  ;  without  their  co-operation,  the  con- 
trivances of  the  wisest  legislators  will  be  vain.  Laws  and  constitutions, 
which  are  not  dictated  and  sustained  by  a  fixed  and  permanent  public 
opinion,  but  proceed  only  from  the  brains  of  thos-e  who  contrive  them,  can 


bo  of  no  avail  ;  unfouriilcd  in  tho  character  of  the  people  for  whom  they 
are  intended,  they  will  be  without  the  breath  of  life,  and  will  exist  no 
where  except  upon  the  paper  upon  which  they  are  written.  Neither  then 
in  the  forms  under  which  we  live,  are  we  to  seek  the  essence  of  the  liberty 
we  enjoy,  nor  can  we  refer  the  success  of  our  institutions  altogether  to  the 
wisdom  and  foresight  of  those  who  framed  our  copstitutions.  These  il- 
lustrious patriots  and  statesmen  availed  tiieniselves  of  the  circumstances, 
in  the  character  and  condition  of  our  people,  necessary  to  give  elfect  and 
permanency  to  the  system  v/hich  they  reared. 

To  enter  into  a  minute  enquiry  into  the  causes,  by  which  these  circum- 
stances were  brought  about,  would  be  foreign  to  our  purpose,  and  unsuited 
to  an  occasion  like  this.  Let  us  however  glance  at  some  of  the  features 
that  would  be  presented  by  such  an  enquiry.  If  we  examine,  then,  the 
circumstances  which  preceded  the  American  Revolution,  the  state  of  our 
ancestors  with  respect  to  the  Governments  under  which  they  lived,  the 
liberties  they  enjoyed  and  tiic  privileges  thoy  exercised,  and  compare  them 
with  tiie  circumstances  which  preceded  other  revolutions  whicli  failed  in 
their  object  of  establishing  free  government,  we  will  discover  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  them,  and  much  to  sustain  the  truth  of  what  we  have  al- 
ready advanced.  We  will  find  that  our  revolution  was  only  a  successive 
stop  in  the  march  of  political  im[)rovement,  founded  upon  previous  advan- 
ces, and  growing  out  of  principles  whicli  time  and  usage  can  aione  be  suf- 
ficient to  establish,  and  which,  in  fact,  ages  had  consecrated  in  the  minds 
of  our  ancestors.  We  will  find  that  our  liberty  and  institutions  were  the 
oflshoots  of  the  liberty  and  institutions  of  our  ancestors  in  England,  which 
were  not  the  work  of  a  year,  or  the  result  of  one  revolution,  or  the  pro- 
ductions of  individual  efforts,  but  which  in  the  course  of  ages,  and  through 
a  series  of  changes  and  revolutions  had  gradually  grown  up. 

The  acknowledgement  of  Moi^na  Cliarta  by  King  John  on  the  banks  of 
Runneymede  is  the  first  memoral)le  event  in  this  course  of  gradual  advance- 
ment, by  which  the  British  people  were  elevated  from  the  lowest  state  of 
slavery  and  degradation  to  a  high  state  of  political  freedom.  Then  began 
that  series  of  struggles  between  the  people,  on  the  one  hand,  seeking  to 
secure  their  rights  and  privileges,  and  the  crown,  on  the  other,  unwilling 
to  surrender  its  prerogatives,  l)y  which  was  formed  and  nursed  that  spirit 
of  liberty,  and  that  hatred  of  tyranny  which  were  transmitted  to  our  im- 
mediate ancestors,  and  which  continue  to  glow  in  the  bosoms  of  all  who 
are  of  British  descent  in  whatever  clime  or  region  they  may  be  scattered. 
The  Revolution  of  1688,  so  far  as  regards  England,  was  the  consumma- 
tion of  all  these  struggles.  It  fixed  the  British  constitution;  that  is,  it 
firmly  established  all  those  forms  of  exerting  the  supreme  power,  wheth- 
er in  the  legislative,  judicial,  or  executive  departments  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  the  people  knew  by  a  long  course  of  experience  to  be  neces- 
sary  to  secure  their  rights  and  privileges,  and  to  restrain  within  proper 
limits  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown.  But,  besides,  in  the  banishment  of 
the  ancient  and  the  election  of  a  new  race  of  Monarchs  by  parliament, 
v/ere  clearly  implied  the  theoretical  principles,  that  the  people  were  sov- 
ereign, and  that  power  was  a  trust,  to  be  exerted  for  their  benefit — prin- 
ciples, which,  togeth.er  with  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  by  which  they  were 
expressed  and  put  in  practice,  were  transplanted  in  the  forests  of  America, 
and  handed  down  to  those  illustrious  patriots  who  vindicated  them  on  the 
field  of  battle. 

Thus  we  will  find  that  the  ground-work  of  our  system,  the  foundations 
of  that   proud  fabric  which   arose  in  power  on  this  continent,    and  now 


stands  in  stately  majesty,  the  pride  ol't}ic  patriot's  heart,  and  the  admi- 
ration of  the  world,  previously  existed,  and  were  deeply  laid  in  the  charac- 
ter and  genius  of  our  pilgrim  fathers.  Liberty  and  equality,  indeed,  have 
been  more  accurately  defined,  and  extended  to  greater  numbers  ;  but  we  had 
the  elements  to  build  upon,  in  the  ability  of  our  people  to  understand  their 
rigiits,  in  the  knowledge  of  the  means  by  which  they  are  protected  and 
rendered  permanent,  and  in  the  spirit  to  use  those  means  circumstances 
liad  evolved  through  a  long  couise  of  time.  Unless  such  had  been  the 
case  ;  unless  the  people  had  been  educated  in  the  forms  of  liberty  ;  unless 
they  had  been  deeply  impressed  from  experience  with  a  practical  convic- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  forms  they  adopted,  as  a  means  of  securing  the 
blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  been,  moreover,  possessed  of 
the  spirit  that  would  strike  terror  to  those  who  would  trample  them  under 
foot,  the  arrangements  of  the  illustrious  founders  of  our  system  would  have 
had  neither  efficiency  nor  permanency.  A  people  of  this  character  cannot 
but  be  a  comparatively  free  people,  under  \^'hatever  form  of  government 
they  may  live.  And  accordingly  the  change  produced  by  our  Revolu- 
tion was  more  in  form  than  in  reality.  Tiie  basis  of  liberty  was,  it  is 
true,  widened,  and  privileges  extended  to  greater  numbers.  Every  ves- 
tige of  the  Feudal  system,  which  had  for  ages  overshadowed  Europe  and 
ground  its  people  to  tliedust,  and  whose  power  and  grandeur  have  perpetu- 
ated in  England,  even  to  this  day,  the  artificial  distinctions  that  arise  from 
adventitious  circumstances,  was  swept  away,  and  upon  its  ruins  was 
erected  the  beautiful  system  of  republican  simplicity.  But  still  it  was 
not  a  change  from  slavery  to  freedom.  It  was  an  advance  from  a  high 
state  of  liberty  to  one,  in  which  liberty  has  been  pushed  to  its  furthest  lim- 
its. It  was  an  experiment,  from  which  some  of  the  boldest  shrunk,  and  to 
the  results  of  which,  the  most  sanguine  looked  with  an  anxious  eye.  The 
virtue  and  the  intelligence  of  the  people  were  about  to  be  thoroughly  tested, 
and  the  problem  of  self-government  solved. 

It  is  in  these  important  features  which  we  have  briefly  adverted  to,  that 
our  Revolution  differs  from  all  those  which  have  failed  in  their  object  of 
establishing  free  government. 

The  French  Revolution  was  hailed  by  the  enthusiastic  lovers  of  freedom 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  as  the  dawn  of  a  brighter  and  more  glori- 
ous era  in  the  annals  of  time.  All  that  philosophers  had  speculated,  poets 
sung,  and  philanthropists  dreamed  of  '•  the  golden  age,"  when  universal 
peace  and  justice,  truth  and  benevolence  would  prevail,  it  was  confidently 
anticipated  would  now  be  realized.  The  sanguine  partisans  of  the  Revolu- 
tion expected,  that  it  would  not  only  liberate  the  French  nation  from  the 
chains  of  despotism,  and  give  it  light  and  liberty,  but  that  its  influence 
would  grow  and  extend  itself  until  it  regenerated  the  world.  But  whatever 
may  be  thought  of  the  French  Revolution,  whether  on  the  whole  it  has 
produced  more  good  than  evil  to  mankind,  it  certainly  failed  in  establish- 
ing free  government  in  France.  It  attempted  what  experience  has  proved 
to  be  impossible,  to  hurry  a  people,  at  once,  from  the  darkness  of  slavery 
and  ignorance  into  the  broad  blaze  of  light  and  liberty  :  And  how  great 
soever  may  have  been  the  advance  it  caused  towards  the  consummation  of 
its  object,  it  will  ever  remain  on  the  bloody  record  of  its  history,  an  endur- 
ing proof  of  the  impracticability  of  making  a  people  free,  by  declaring 
them  so  upon  paper,  or  of  introducing  them,  at  once,  into  the  highest  state 
of  political  freedom  from  the  lowest  state  of  abject  slavery.  The  history 
of  the  ever  changing  dynasties  of  South  America  and  Mexico,  where  con- 
stitutions  have  been  formed  in    imitation  of  our   own,  presents  examples  of 
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iho  same  truth.  Anarchy  and  Revolution,  at  the  recurrence  of  every 
change  of  rulers,  mark  in  letters  of  blood  the  history  of  those  unfortunate 
States  :  and  scarcely  a  year  passes,  that  does  not  witness  the  country  of 
Bolivar  embroiled  in  civil  war,  and  the  seasons  scarcely  change,  but  that 
the  palace  of  the  Montezumas  echoes  the  tread  of  a  new  military  despot. 

It  is,  therefore,  upon  the  character  of  the  people,  that  the  success  of 
Republican  Government  depends,  a  character  that  it  is  not  the  work  of  a 
moment,  orof  revolutionary  excitement,  but  which  time  and  gradual  pro- 
gress can  alone  be  sufficient  to  fashion.  The  character  of  our  people, 
upon  which  the  success  of  our  institutions  has  depended,  was  the  work  of 
ages.  The  elements  of  this  character  are  intelligence,  virtue,  and  habits 
of  subordination  to  law.  The  people  must  have  the  intelligence  to  un- 
derstand their  rights,  and  the  spirit  to  resist  their  invasion.  They  must 
be  impressed  with  the  conviction,  that  they  cannot  enjoy  the  protection  of 
law  without  obeying  it ;  that  rights  and  duties  are  reciprocal,  and  that 
they  cannot  expect  to  obtain  the  one  without  performing  the  other.  These 
are  the  conditions  of  a  sound  and  healthy  public  opinion,  which  is  the 
movino-  power  in  our  system — which  enacts  laws  and  enforces  them,  which 
abolishes  existing  constitutions  to  erect  others.  Upon  the  preservation  of 
public  opinion,  therefore,  in  purity  and  health  depends  not  only  the  safety 
of  our  free  institutions,  but  the  administration  of  them  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  justice  and  equality.  If  public  opinion,  as  expressed  through  the 
constitutional  organs,  in  accordance  with  which  it  is  intended  to  act,  and  by 
which  it  is  limited,  should  not  accord  with  the  sacred  principles  of  justice, 
the  great  end  of  civil  government  is  no  longer  accomplished.  Government 
exists,  not  for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  undefinable  good  to  the  com- 
munity ;  not  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  wealth  of  any  class,  but  its 
great  function  is,  to  prevent  wrong  and  to  enforce  justice.  Its  proper  ob- 
ject is,  to  shield  all  classes,  and  every  individual  of  each  class,  from  injus- 
tice, whether  threatened  from  without  or  from  within.  Any  legislation, 
that  does  not  proceed  upon  fixed  principles  of  justice  which  are  obvious  to 
all  men,  but  goes  in  search  of  expedients,  to  increase  the  wealth  or  the  hap- 
piness of  the  community,  is  sure  to  sacrifice  one  portion  to  the  avarice 
and  cupidity  of  another.  The  general  good  becomes  the  Moloch  at  whose 
shrine  justice,  equality,  and  private  rights  are  the  offerings.  The  direct 
tendency  of  these  erroneous  principles,  when  made  the  basis  of  legislation, 
is,  to  weaken  the  bonds  of  political  union,  and  to  arouse  the  spirit  of  op- 
position to  existing  laws. 

Under  our  form  of  government  the  people  being  the  only  legitimate 
source  of  power,  acknowledging  no  superior  but  Him  who  holds  in  His 
hands  their  destinies  and  the  destinies  of  nations,  with  them  reside  the  great 
conservative  principles  of  freedom,  and  it  is  for  them  to  assert  these  prin- 
ciples and  enforce  their  practice.  The  expression  of  their  will  is  public 
opinion ;  and  upon  that  opinion,  such  as  it  has  been  defined  to  be,  founded 
in  a  love  of  justice  and  equality,  free  from  the  extravagance  of  passion, 
controlled  by  reason,  tempered  by  moderation  and  virtue,  and  warmed 
by  the  fires  of  patriotism,  depend  our  safety  and  our  hopes.  When  we 
speak  of  public  opinion,  we  mean  the  universal  sentiment  of  the  people, 
not  of  a  few,  or  of  those  invested  with  authority,  and  filling  places  of  pow- 
er and  trust,  but  of  the  great  mass,  of  the  multitudes  who  compose  this 
mif^hty  Republic,  of  the  toiling  millions  who  wield  the  sceptre  ot  its  pow- 
er. We  mean  not  the  mere  speculative  views  which  haunt  the  imagina- 
tions of  those  who  dwell  in  the  shades  of  philosophy,  and  reason  sublime- 
ly on  theories  and  abstractions,  but  the  voice  that  comes  from  our  hamlets 
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an:l()\ir  villa^frps,  from  iho  field  and  the,  work-shop,  from  ovory  heart  that 
boats  within  the  hroad  circle  of  our  empire.  Phik)soj)her.s  and  statesmen 
have  ever  been  too  reluctant  to  yield  to  this  class  its  true  jjosition,  and 
to  ascribe  to  it  the  importance  and  power  that,  of  right  belong  to 
its  members;  and  hence  their  theories  and  systems  have  proved  baseless 
and  impracticable.  Th^y  seem  to  have  forgotten  that  man  is  a  being  of 
power  wherever  he  is  found  ;  tliat  he  contains  within  himself,  in  what- 
ever sphere  he  moves,  the  elements  of  greatness  ;  that  "  Man,"  in  the 
lanr^uage  of  the  gifted  Clumning,  '•  is  a  greater  name  than  President  or 
King  ;"  that  upon  his  brow  are  emblazoned  his  divinity  and  his  noble 
destiny;  that  in  his  arm  sleeps  that  majesty  of  might,  which,  when  ex- 
erted and  directed  in  a  proper  manner  to  noble  ends,  lifts  his  nature  from 
the  dust,  and  clothes  it  with  the  attributes  of  deity  ;  but  when  aroused  un- 
der a  sense  of  oppression,  or  under  the  influence  of  passion,  or  blind,  sel- 
fish ambition,  strikes  a  deadly  blow  at  all  that  is  good  and  glorious;  that 
lie  is  able  to  found  States,  find  to  protect  and  cherish  them,  as  he  ought  the 
creations  of  his  power,  and  that  he  can  blot  them  from  the  m.np  of  nations. 
•Whnt,  then,  are  the  means  of  forming  and  preserving  in  active  existence 
this  sound  state  of  public  opinion  so  essential  to  our  security  ?  Its  founda- 
tions are  laid  in  the  national  mind.  The  national  mind  must,  therefore,  be 
properly  educated  and  developed.  States  are  but  men — mere  aggregations  of 
individuals.  The  same  moral  laws,  therefore,  which  are  prescribed  for  his 
government  as  an  individual,  must  be  applied  to  him  when  viewed  in  the 
aggregate.  Neither  are  the  laws  of  his  mental  constitution,  which  in  their 
operation  unfold  his  various  powers  and  faculties,  suspended  or  deprived  of 
their  efficacy,  when  he  is  regarded  in  this  capacity.  Whatever  system  of 
culture,  therefore,  is  best  suited  to  the  individual,  is  best  adapted  to  the 
wants  of  society. 

The  intimate  connexion  between  all  the  faculties,  is  universally  admitted 
— and  the  tendency  of  intellectual  culture  to  elevate  and  purify  the  moral 
feelings,  is  equally  clear.  But  too  much  reliance  must  not  be  placed  upon 
this  fact  of  the  mental  constitution.  That  system  of  education  which  has 
for  its  object  the  intellect  alone,  or  the  moral  faculties  alone,  is  defective  ; 
for  it  does  not  look  at  man  as  a  whole,  nor  properly  appreciate  the  elements 
which  constitute  the  perfect  man.  Such  a  system  is  alike  repugnant  to  na- 
ture and  sound  philosophy.  The  statuary  presents  physical  man  one  har- 
monious whole,  instinct  with  life  and  beauty.  The  breathing  marble  m 
every  part  evidences  the  magic  touch  of  the  hand  of  genius ;  and  every 
feature,  the  mouth,  the  eye,  and  the  brow,  portray  in  silent  eloquence  the 
soul  within.  The  moral  and  intellectual  artist  must  observe  the  same  rules 
in  the  character  of  his  workmanship,  the  same  minute  exactness  of  parts, 
the  same  grand,  harmonious  result,  the  embodiment  of  human  greatness. — 
To  cultivate  the  intellect  and  neglect  the  moral  susceptibilities,  is  to  feed 
a  flame  which  consumes,  while  it  burns,  and  serves  only  to  lead  into  snares 
and  darkness,  and  to  illuminate  with  a  baleful,  sickly  glare,  the  grave  of 
human  hopes  and  happiness.  A  superficial  acquaintance  only  with  the 
history  of  the  past,  will  enable  any  one  to  recall  in  a  moment's  time  many 
memorable  examples  illustrative  of  this  truth.  Almost  every  page,  in  fact, 
furnishes  an  instance  of  intellectual  excellence  associated  with  moral  turpi- 
tude, and  proof  of  the  disastrous  results  of  such  an  union.  Our  own  obser- 
vation, too,  comes  to  the  aid  of  history,  and  furnishes  concurrent  evidence 
of  this  truth.  We  have  seen  the  proudest  minds  the  world  has  produced, 
darkened  as  with  a  fearful  eclipse,  by  the  smoke  and  cloud  of  passion  and 
appetite,  of  perverted  reason  and  misguided  ambition ;  minds  the  brilliancy 
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of  whose  parts  might,  have  called  forth  the  praises  of*  an  admiring  world. 
We  have  seen  genius  dragged  down  from  its  throne  of  light,  where  it  was 
destined  to  wield  the  silver  sceptre  of  the  imagination,  and  make  the  earth 
and  air  resonant  with  its  music,  to  croak  amidst  scenes  of  darkness,  or  to 
consecrate  vice  and  crime  in  swan-like  minstrelsy,  boding  death  and  ruin. 
These  men  have  left  monuments  of  their  intellectual  powers  and  exalted 
attainments,  but  they  bear  inscriptions  foul  and  black,  which  tamish  their 
memories;  and  succeeding  generations,  while  they  admire  the  Philosopher, 
the  Orator  and  the  Poet,  and  despise  the  man,  are  struck  with  wonder  how 
such  intellectual  greatness  could  be  associated  with  such  moral  debase- 
ment. 

Minds  of  such  vast  powers,  when  cut  loose  from  their  moorings,  when 
unrestrained  by  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  soul,  moral  sentiment,  fly  off  in  ec- 
centric orbits,  spreading  dismay  and  ruin  in  their  fiery  track,  like  some 
fearful  body,  wandering  lawlessly  through  space,  and  introducing  confusion 
and  chaos  in  the  planetary  world.     They  are  the  propagators  of  error  and 
falsehood,  panderers  of  vicious  and  corrupt  appetites,  apologists  of  crime 
and  immorality — the  scourges  of  the  human  family.     In  the  character  of 
military  heroes,  they  are  the  robbers  and  murderers  of  mankind.     As  phi- 
losophers, they  involve  themselves  and  their  votaries  in  the  mists  and  per- 
plexities of  universal  doubt  and  scepticism,  by   attacking   and  affecting  to 
deny  the  existence  of  all  grounds  of  knowledge:    by  tearing   down  every 
thing  and  building  up  nothing  ;    and  in  their  pretended  worship  of  Virtue, 
rob  her  of  her  vestal  robes  and  her  iuost  solemn  sanctions,  and  despoil  her, 
one  after  another,  of  her  beauties  and  perfections,  until  she  dwindles  before 
them  into  naught,  or  else  under  the  influence  of  their  blasphemous  incanta- 
tions is  transformed  into  the  ugly,  frightful  impersonation  of  Vice.     As 
statesmen,  they  sacrifice  the  dearest  interests  of  their  country  and  their 
race  on  the  altar  of  selfish  aggrandizement ;   and  as  the  champions  of  litera- 
ture, they  infuse  into  its  body  their  own  dark,  destructive  spirits,  and  with 
its  charms  embellish  and  consecrate  the  worst  and  lowest  passions  of  the 
human  heart.     And  can  it  be  said  that  these  exhibitions  of  the  folly  and 
frailty  of  man  have  been  the  results  of  mere  accident  or  chance  ?     Is  it  not 
the  more  rational  and  legitimate  conclusion,  that  such  results  are  the  inva- 
riable consequences  of  non-conformity  to  wise  and  immutable  laws?     Is  it 
not  because  the  moral  and  intellectual  powers  have  not  been  so  harmon- 
ized, and  blended  in  their  growth  and  progress,  as  human  nature  requires  ? 
Education,  therefore,  morafand  intellectual,  is  essential  to  the  proper  growth 
and  development  of  individual  character.     It  is  the  groiuid  work  of  all  true 
greatness  ;    without  it,  man  is  impotent  for  good,  and  powerful  for  evil 
only.     Upon  the  diffiision  of  the  benefits  of  this  kind  of  education  among 
the  youth  of  our  country,  rest  her  literary  fame,  and  the  perpetuity  of  her 
liberties.     It  is  the  vital  spirit,  the  real  life  and  soul  of  our  body  pohtic — 
without  it,  a  Republican  form  of  Government  is  a  curse  instead  of  a  bles- 
sing.    Let  ignorance  prevail ;  let  the  dire  spirit  of  corruption  infuse  its  sub- 
tle poisons  into  our  body  politic,  and  nothing  but  an  iron  despotism  will 
suffice  to  govern  this  nation.     The  evils  inherent  to  our  system  will  have 
no  power  to  neutralize  and  purge  them  off.     Its  elements  of  agitation,  stir- 
red up  by  its  vast  and  conflicting.interests,  will  have  no  power  to  restrain 
them  from  bursting  forth  into  a  volcanic  flame,  withering  and  scorching  all 
that  is  fair,  all  that  is  glorious  and  good  in  the  institutions  of  our  fathers. — 
Ambition,  avarice,  intemperance,  and  sensuality  will  hold  their  lawless 
revels  in  the  deserted  halls  of  liberty. 

The  greatest  guaranty  of  good  morals  in  our  country,  consists  in  the  re- 
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spect  shewn  for  the  forms  of  the  Christian  Religion,  and  in  the  behef  of  its 
essential  doctrines.  It  is  not  my  province  to  speak  of  its  divinity,  and  of  its 
higher  and  more  sublime  operations  in  the  regeneration  and  purification  of 
man's  nature.  I  refer  to  it,  more  particularly,  as  an  institution  necessary  to 
the  promotion  of  public  morality.  In  the  possession  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
we  have  an  important  advantage  over  the  ancient  Republics.  The  great  truths 
it  inculcates,  its  perfect  code  of  morals,  its  powerful  sanctions,  no  human  wis- 
dom had  ever  conceived  of  In  the  diffusion  of  these  principles,  the  founda- 
tions of  the  social  state  are  continually  renovated  and  strengthened.  It  strikes 
at  the  root  of  all  evil,  and  contemplates  the  universal  spread  of  truth  and  virtue. 
It  tolerates  no  abuse,  however  sanctified  by  time  and  usage.  It  makes  no  com- 
l^romise  with  vice,  however  great  its  allurements ;  and  in  the  improvement 
of  man's  nature,  in  the  elevation  of  his  hopes  and  desires,  recognizes  no  de- 
grees— perfection  is  its  theme.  No  advance  that  he  can  make,  in  all  that 
ennobles  his  character,  in  all  that  assimilates  him  to  his  Maker,  will  overstep 
its  limits;  for,  its  glory  is  to  carrj^  him  back  to  his  home  in  Eden,  to  fi  I 
his  soul  with  its  primeval  purity  and  perfection,  and  to  restore  to  him  the 
image  our  first  parents  by  their  disobedience  lost.  How  great  and  sublime 
its  end !  The  principles,  too,  deducible  from  the  doctrines  it  reveals,  are 
congenial  with  the  spirit  of  democratic  liberty.  It  proclaims  the  great  truth 
of  man's  equality,  and  rebukes  the  vanity  and  emptiness  of  all  artificial  dis- 
tinctions in  society.  It  levels  the  pride  and  ambition  of  man  with  the  dust, 
and  erects  the  throne  of  its  power  upon  the  ruins  of  Mammon's  gilded  tem- 
ple. Under  its  frowns,  the  diadem  of  power  drops  from  the  brow  of  Kings  ; 
and  under  its  smiles,  the  humble  peasant  wears  a  golden  crown.  It  march- 
es forward  conquering  and  to  conquer,  and  its  triumphs  will  end,  only 
when  the  millenial  morn  shall  be  ushered  in  with  the  song  of  Cherubim  and 
Seraphim.  Liberty,  equality,  truth  and  virtue  follow  in  its  wake,  shedding 
their  blessings  over  a  smiling  world.  He  who  would  raise  his  impotent 
arm  to  crush  the  spirit  of  Protestant  Christianity,  or  to  associate  its  high  and 
holy  principles  of  action  with  the  corruptions  of  civil  power,  would  be  guil- 
ty of  the  parracidal  effort  to  destroy  the  liberties  of  his  country. 

The  importance  of  the  views  which  have  been  advanced  has  been  appre- 
ciated by  statesmen  and  legislators,  and  they  now  possess  the  force  of  max- 
ims in  political  science ;  but  they  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  and  enforced 
upon  the  public.  Upon  them  CTOvernment  has  acted,  and  accordingly,  our 
State  Legislatures  have  made  education  an  object  of  their  fostering  influ- 
ence. They  have  appropriated  from  the  public  treasury,  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  libraries,  the  erection  of  colleges,  and  the  endowment  of  proffessor- 
ships.  Their  munificence  has  been  successfully  rivalled  by  private  enter- 
prize  ;  and  in  remote  sections  of  the  country,  removed  from  the  many  in- 
ducements to  idleness  and  vice,  so  common  in  our  larger  towns  and  cities, 
institutions  have  been  reared  under  the  patronage  of  voluntary  associations, 
where  the  poor  as  well  as  the  rich  may  become  the  recipients  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  liberal  and.  finished  education.  Where  we  now  stand,  but  a  few 
years  ago,  the  forest  oak  grew  in  wild  luxuriance,  and  a  private  dwelling, 
only  here  and  there,  arrested  the  eye  of  the  passing  stranger.  But  now,  how 
changed  the  scene!  A  beautiful  edifice,  dedicated  to  science,  literature  and 
religion,  and  attesting  the  spirit  and  energy  of  this  people,  now  adorns  the 
r  u"al  landscape.  This  quiet  retreat  has  become  the  seat  of  learning  ;  and 
from  the  walls  of  this  institution,  annually  go  forth  the  youth  of  our  coun- 
try clothed  with  the  rich  panoply  of  intellect  and  virtue,  which,  while  it 
reflects  the  wisdom  and  piety  of  their  preceptors,  is  at  once  the  shield  of 
their  defence  and  the  means  of  their  triumph.     The  Colleges  of  our  country, 
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whether  erected  bj  the  State,  or  bj  private  benevolence,  deserve  the  support 
an  I  patronage  of  the  community,  'i'hej  are  so  many  points,  from  which 
issue  streams  of  light,  which  penetrate  v/ith  their  animating  and  redeeming 
influence  alike  the  cottages  of  the  poor  and  the  palaces  of  the  rich;  which 
call  into  action  the  moral  and  intellectual  energies  of  the  people,  and  thus 
mature  and  strengthen  that  imperceptible,  though  omnipotent  ruler  of  our 
destinies  as  a  nation,  public  opinion,  fil'liese  means  of  diti'using  universal 
intelligence,  together  with  the  commoirschools  of  our  countiy,  and  an  un- 
fettered press,  speaking  daily  with  its  thousand  tongues,  constitute  the  ark 
of  our  political  safety.  These  instruments  of  progress  gave  birth  to  that 
state  of  things,  which  generated  in  the  minds  of  our  ancestors  an  idea  of 
human  liberty,  and  the  spirit  to  achieve  it.  All  that  is  bright  and  glorious 
in  the  history  of  our  country;  the  lustre  of  her  arms  on  sea  and  land  ;  the 
growth  of  her  agriculture  and  commerce ;  her  science  and  her  literature ; 
lier  poetry  and  her  fine  arts :  her  eloquence,  her  religion  and  her  liberty, 
rest  upon  tiiese  for  their  foundation.  They  constitute  the  sim  of  her  exis- 
tence— blot  it  out,  and  the  blackness  of  darkness  succeeds  ;  but  as  long  as 
its  light  is  unobscured,  our  Kepnblic  ishall  advance  in  all  that  makes  a  na- 
tion great  and  hajjpy,  to  the  fullilment  of  her  destiny,  when  man 

"  Shall  rest  from  the  eternilv  of  toil, 
That  framed  tiie  fabric  of  his  perrecines.^." 

Gsnthmcri  of  the  E'lphcmian  and  PhUoinnthcan  Socieiics: 
1  have  attempted  to  discharge  the  duty  your  kindness  and  partiality  call- 
ed me  to  perform.     It  was  with  nungled  feelings  of  pride  and  diffidence,  that 
]  entered  upon  a  station,  hitherto  assigned  only  to  superior  talent  and  expe- 
rience, and  adorned  with  the  graces  of  literature  and  eloquence,  the  rich 
offerings  of  a  life  of  toil  and  study.     Here,  you  have  listened  v/ith  ravished 
ears  and  swelling  bosoms,  to  the  impassioned  words  of  one  of  Carolina's 
proudest  sons,  who,  whenever  the  arduous  ditties  of  a  Ihgh  public  office  v\ull 
permit,  is  always  found  mingling  with  the  mass  of  his  fellow  men,  and  ex- 
horting them  with  all  the  powers  of  his  eloquence  to  the  \\"ays  of  truth  and 
virtue.     Here,  too,  you  have  been  delighted  with  a  display  of  historical  re- 
search and  biographical  criticism,  which  shewed  that  the  laAvyer,  in  his 
devotion  to  his  professional  pursuits,  had  not  negledted  the  pleasant  pnthof 
literature,  but  had  wandered  often,  and  lingered  long  among  its  beauties. — 
What,  then,  should  have  been  the  feelings  of  one,  who  has  just  left  the 
walls  of  his  Alma  Maia\  and  who  has  scarcely  reached  the  vestibule  of  tie 
temple,  whose  recesses  it  will  be  your  delight  in  future  life  to   explore,  m 
presenting  his  offering  at  this  consecrated  shrine  of  learning  ?     The  impor- 
tance and    lesponsibility   of   the    position   1    occupy    were  weighed  and 
duly  appreciated.     And  if  I   have  succeeded  in  giving  utterance  to  one 
thought,  in  communicating  one  jjraciical  idea,  commensurate  with  the  in- 
terest of  the  occasion,  and  calculated  in  its  influence  to  direct  your  attention 
to  an  important  subject,  the  good  of  our  common  country,  my  labors  have 
been  more  than  amply  compensated.     You  are  now  undergoing  that  course 
of  discipline  and  study,  which  is  to  fit  you  for  the  exciting  contest  of  life. 
Here  is  laid  the  foundation  of  your  prospects  for  success  in  that  great  strug'- 
gle,  in  which  you  must  all  be  actors.     Under  the  instructions  of  your  rever- 
ed preceptors,  lessons  are  imbibed,  modes  of  thought  acquired,  and  habits 
contracted,  which  will  accompany  3'OU  '  through   life,  and  have  an  impor- 
tant bearing  upon  your  destinies.     As  students  here,  it  is  ^-our  pride  and 
privilege  to  follow  the  immortal  light  of  genius  along  the  pathwny  of 
knowledge,  to  mingle^in  the  scenes  which  its  enchantments  alone  could  cre- 
ate, and  to  linger  with  rapt  imaginations  among  the  monun;cnts  of  its  pow- 


er,  scattered  along  tlic  stream  of  time.  Your  spirits^  wander  amid  tiio  groves 
of  Academus,  and  beside  the  waters  of  Helicon,  and  breathe  the  inspira- 
tion of  Grecian  philosophy,  eloquence  and  })oeriy.  Men  of  all  ages  and  na- 
tions-are your  associates  and  examples.  T.'hev  stand  up  before  you,  from 
amona'  the  broken  and  decayed  columns  erected  to  perpetuate  theirs  and 
their  country's  renown.  Thej^  leap  from  their  dusty  re.sting  places,  and  again 
utter  forth  their  oracrilar  words.  It  seems  to  me,  that  i  behold  3-ou  as  yon 
leave  the  porticoes  of  ancient  philosophy,  the  schools  of  statesmen,  orator,-, 
scholars,  and  poets,  with  something  of  the  spirit  which  animal ed  their  souls  ; 
with  something  of  that  fire  which  on  Homeric  Aving  dared  to  "'|)ass  the  fiom- 
ing  bounds  of  space  and  time,"'  to  throw  open  the  gates  of  Heaven,  and  to  re- 
veal the  glories  of  that  upper  sphere  to  the  gaze  of  mortals  below  y  vv-ith 
something  of- that  '-resistless  eloquence  which  fulnrined  o'er  Greece  to  Mace- 
don  and  Artaxerxes'  throne;"  with  bosoms  glowing  with  the  patriotic  ar- 
dor, which  so  thoroughly  pervades  Grecian  literature,  and  breathes  and  burns 
in  Athenian  eloquence. 

The  character,  too,  of  j^our  associatiotis  is  peculiarity  adaplel  to  the  de- 
velopment of  these  powers,  to  the  nurture  and  expansion  of  these  feelings, 
and  to  a  suitable  preparation  for  the  duties  of  active  life.  The  object  of 
3-our  associations  is,  the  cultivation  of  that  rare,  divine  gift,  eloquence. — 
True  eloquence  is,  indeed,  a  natural  endowment :  but  like  all  cfher  gifts  of 
nature,  to  subserve  its  high  ends,  it  must  be  subjected,  to  the  finishing  hand 
of  art.  Labor,  incessant  labor  is  a  condition  essential  to  eminence  in  any 
sphere  of  life.  This  is  emphatically^  true  of  oratory.  And  of  the  capability 
of  this  gift  being  improved  and  carried  to  the  highest  perfection,  under  cir- 
cumstances the  most  embarrassing,  and  apparentlj'  insiuinountable,  Ave 
have  an  illustrious  example  in  the  life  of  the  great  Atheuian  orator.  No 
contemporary  would  have  supposed,  even  in  his  wildest  imaghiings,  that 
the  stammering  tongue  of  Demosthenes  would  one  day  "wield  at  will  that 
fierce  democratic,"  and  pronounce' those  lofty  Phillipics  which  the  impar- 
tial criticism  of  posterity  has  universally  attested  to  be  the  most  perfect 
models  of  eloquence  the  world  has  ever  produced.  See  him  standinizv  with 
a  pebble  in  his  mouth,  on  the  ocean's  beach,  modulating  his  voice  by  the 
sound  of  the  majestic  billow;  follow  him  to  his  study,  and  tliere  witness 
him  transcribing  the  great  history  of  Thucydides  the  eighth  time;  and 
then  hear  the  tumultuous  populace,  which  had  been  crouching  spell-bound 
beneath  the  sublime,  impetuous  torrent  of  his  eloquence,  cry  out,  "let  us 
march  against  Phillip,"  and  you  v/ill  then  have  seen  what  energy,  what 
application,  what  an  indomitable  will  can  accomplish.,  imitate  his  noble 
example,  and  though  none  of  you  may  attain  to  this  exalted  standard  ;  and 
be  mentioned  in  the  sublime  strain  of  Miltonic  song,  j^et  it  is  possible  for  all 
of  you  to  become  useful  and  honorable  in  your  respective  stations  of  life,  and 
for  some  of  you  to  adorn  the  page  of  j'our  country's  history,  and  to  fill  a 
high  niche  in  the  temple  of  fame.  No  country  presents  so  wide  a  field  for 
oratorical  display  as  our  own;  and  in  no  other  country  does  the  orator 
wield  so  great  power.  An  American  citizen  can  have  no  surer  passport  to 
the  favor  and  government  of  the  people,  than  the  possession  of  oratorical 
talent.  Freedom  and  eloquence  are  indissolubly  associated.  The  latter 
cannot  exist  without  the  former.  It  was  in  the  stormy  Republics  of  Greece 
and  RoiiQie,  alone  of  all  the  ancient  nations,  that  the  power  of  the  orator  was 
felt.  And,  in  modern  times,  England  and  America,  and  France,  during  the 
brief  period  she  breathed  the  air  of  freedom,  are  the  only  countries  in  which 
eloquence  has  flourished.  The  character  of  our  institutions  and  people,  the 
spirit  of  freedom  that  pervades  them,  the  frequency  of  exciting  political 
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contents,  the  animated  discussions  of  great  national  question's,  affecting  both 
our  domestic  and  foreign  poUcy,  all  tend  to  call  forth  the  energies  of  the 
orator,  and  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of  his  usefulness.  In  this  way  he  exerts 
an  immeasurable  influence  m  the  formation  of  public  opinion,  and  upon  the 
destinies  of  our  KcpubUc.  The  popular  orator  has  ever  been  the  pride,  as 
well  as  the  bane  of  Republics.  When  he  fills  the  noble  mission  for  which 
his  genius  is  fitted  by  nature^  he  is,  indeed,  the  pride  of  his  count ry,  for  his 
glor,'  is  her  glory,  and  his  name,  associated  with  her  name,  is  treasured  as 
a  sacred  thing,  as 

"  One  of  the  few  the  immortal  names 

That  were  not  born  to  die." 

Eut  when  this  divine  gift  is  prostituted  to  low  and  selfish  purposes,  to  pan- 
der to  the  prejudices,  to  inflame  the  baser  passions,  to  gild  the  vices  and  fol- 
lies of  the  nmltitade;  when  the  orator  thus  descends  from  his  proud  posi- 
tion, and  sacrifices  principle  and  virtue  on  the  altar  of  his  own  agrandiz- 
inent,  he  strikes  a  deadly  blow  at  his  country's  honor  and  prosperity,  and 
eclipses  the  splendor  of  his  own  fame.  Heaven  forbid,  that  our  countrj'- 
should  ever  experience  the  fatal  effects  of  such  a  prostitution  of  this  god- 
like faculty!   that  she  should  ever  find  among  her  eloquent  sons,  one 

"  Who.se  treason,  like  a  deadly  blight, 

Comes  o'er  the  councils  of  the  brave, 

And  blasts  them  in  their  hour  of  might !" 

She  has  under  the  blessings  of  Providence  thus  far  escaped.  Our  great 
orators  have  been  patriots  all;  men,  however  widely  differing  in  party  poli- 
tics, ardently  devoted  to  the  welfare  of  their  country.  From  the  time  when 
our ''forest  born  Demosthenes"' first  "flung  upon  the  breeze  the  thrilling 
war-cry,"  '-give  me  liberty,  or  give  me  death,"  they  have  been  their  coun- 
try's brightest  shield,  and  nobly  have  they  vindicated  her  name,  wherever 
genius  and  eloquence  are  appreciated.  Where  now  are  the  pillars  of  our 
support?  Who  are  they  who  sustain  our  national  honor,  at  home  and 
abroad  i     Among  the  first  our  orators  stand  foremost. 

In  a  spirit,  then,  of  generous  rivalry  with  one  another,  emulate  the  vir- 
tues of  our  orators,  and  strive  to  secure  the  crown  which  a  grateful  country 
ever  places  on  the  brow  of  the  truly  eloquent. 


